Il6                    CRISIS  IN  VALUES AND  CRIMINAL  LAW
stocks of commodities on public places, agricultural products,
and so on, is punishable only if these objects belong to somebody
else or if the fire is likely to endanger the property or life of
another person. This attitude of peace-time law was entirely
in harmony with the contemporary social philosophy and
economic doctrine. Any concern they may have shown for the
protection of existing goods was exclusively in the personal
interest of the owner, not in that of the community at large.
Any form of wastage, any device for getting rid of unprofitable
" surplus" production was permissible. A change became
noticeable in a few countries after the war of 1914-18 : The
Argentine Antitrust Act of August 23, IQ23,1 punishes " the
intentional destruction of produce, in whatever form or stage of
preparation, whether by producers, contractors, or merchants,
with the object of causing price inflation ". Similarly, under
the Brazilian Monopoly Act of November 18, 1938, the "des-
truction or illegal use of raw material or products necessary for
consumption of the people" have become a crime,2 and in
Mexico, too, the wilful destruction of products without the
consent of the Government is punishable.3 Under art. 499 of
the Italian Code, " whoever, by destroying raw materials, or
agricultural or industrial products or means of production,
causes serious injury to the national production or a shortage
to a notable extent of goods commonly or largely consumed J)
is punishable with penal servitude from three to twelve years
and a fine. This, though on the right lines, is probably too
narrow a definition to be applicable in other than the most
serious cases. In other countries, however, a second world war
was needed to restrict the arbitrary powers of the owner. Now,
under the extreme pressure of shortage of food and raw materials
of almost any description, the criminal law has been compelled
to take part in the general battle for increased production and
against wastage 4 :
If the crop harvested from any agricultural land is damaged or
goes to waste as the result of any failure or delay of the occupier
of that land in taking such steps as are reasonable to keep the crop
in good condition, the occupier shall be guilty of an offence against
^See Regulation of Economic Activities in Foreign Countries, Monograph No. 40
published by the Temporary Economic National Economic Committee, 1941,
.p. 104.
2 Monograph No. 40, p. 130.                  3 Monograph No. 40, p. 154.
4 For the war of 1914-18 see Sir William Beveridge, British Food Control (1928),
p. 238.